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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 


story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 


mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. 


Their names, addresses and tele- 
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BLACK WORKERS FARE BETTER, 
FACE LESS DISCRIMINATION 
IN UNIONIZED JOBS 
WASHINGTON -- Black workers in the average union labor market 
encounter less discrimination than in the non-union labor market. 
That's a major finding of a report based on a five-year survey of 
the labor market experience of men who were between the ages of 45 and 
59 when the study began. 
The study, just released by the Labor Department's Manpower 


w 


Administration, concluded that getting a job in a unionized firm "up- 
grades" the status of many black men. 

Unionization and job training are two important routes to higher 
pay for men over 45, according to the survey. It suggested that good 
health and voluntary job-changing also help. 

In most occupations, the study indicates, organized workers do better 
by almost every measure -- tenure, pay, and pension coverage, for 
example -- than the unorganized. 

The advantages of organization for blacks are particularly apparent, 
the study points out. 

Among non-union operatives -- including truckdrivers, assemblers, 
textile weavers, and welders -- white men earned 27 percent more than 
blacks, while the differential among unionized operatives was 11 percent. 

The study also found that, in the 45- to -59 age group, a higher 
proportion of blacks (45 percent) than whites (38 percent) had collective 
bargaining status. 


This reflected the blacks' greater concentration in blue-collar 


jobs, although union organization was more prevalent among blacks than 


whites in other occupations, the survey found. 
In addition, the study found that job training, particularly among 
blacks, brought higher wages. 


(More) 
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Among all men with exactly 12 years of schooling, whites with no 
job training earned 42 percent an hour more than comparable blacks. 
But the differential was reduced to 23 percent for men with some job 
training. 
The study found that unionization is synonymous with greater pension 
coverage. Collective bargaining raised pension coverage from 63 to 
76 percent among white men, and from 41 to 70 percent among black men. 
Other points made in the survey: 
-- Pension plans inhibit job changing among men of this age group. 
The rate of voluntary job changing was considerably lower for those 
with pension coverage than for those without. 
-- Job changers were concentrated among men with short tenure on 
their jobs when the study began. [The marked slowdown in job changing 
' 


occurred after five years' service for blacks and after ten years for 


white 


n 


-- Once a man in this age group gets five to ten years of service 


e -- whether or not he likes 


ar 


with one employer, he is extremely immob 


his job or is covered by a pension plan. 


- Health is more important than age in determining whether men 


in this age group continue to work. 


- Men without health problems had higher earnings. For example, 
whites with no health problems had an average hourly pay rate 18 percent 
higher than those with health problems. 


The report, "The Pre-Retirement Years: A Longitudinal Study of the 
Labor Market Experience of Men, Volume Three," was prepared for the 
Labor Department's Manpower Administration by the Center for Human 
Resource Research, Ohio State University. It is available as Volume 
Three of Manpower Research Monograph No. 15 from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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BLACK OFFICIAL NAMED TO 
‘FEDERAL EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION POST 
IN FAR WEST 

SAN FRANCISCO -- Reginald Johnson, a veteran Labor Department 
official, has been appointed deputy commissioner of the Office of Federal 
Employees Compensation/Office of Workmen's Compensation Programs here. 

Johnson, a 39-year-old native of Newport, R. I., will be responsi- 
ble for administering programs under the Federal Employees Compensation 
Act and the Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers' Compensation Act. 

Included in the black official's area of responsibility are 
California, Arizona and Nevada. The programs he administers come under 
the jurisdiction of the Labor Department's Employment Standards 
Administration. 

Johnson came to the San Francisco-based post after serving from 
1968-72 as assistant deputy commissioner of the Department's Bureau of 
Employees Compensation (BEC) in Seattle, Wash. 

The Federal official joined the Labor Department in 1961 as a BEC 


claims examiner in Cleveland, Ohio. He served in that capacity until 


1967. 


Johnson, who served in the Army from 1953-55, attended high school 


in. Newport, R. I., and attended the University of Chicago from i955-57. 
He is married and lives in Walnut Creek, Calif., across the bay 


from San Francisco. 
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BLACK WOMEN TRAINS 
TO BECOME FEDERAL SAFETY OFFICER 

DETROIT -- A black women, long-time a secretary for the Federal 
government here, is trading in her typewriter for geiger counters and 
noise meters. 

She's Mrs. Eleanor G. Davenport, of Detroit, who has been named 
a compliance officer trainee with the U. S. Department of Labor's 


Occupational Safety and Health Administration, (OSHA). She had been 
a secretary to the OSHA area director since June, 1971, soon after 
the office opened. 
Within a year, OSHA Detroit Area Director Earl Krotzer estimates 
Mrs. Davenport will be out in the field as a compliance officer, at a 
level several grades higher than her present grade six. 
Then, Mrs. Davenport will be the only woman compliance officer in 
the Detroit area office which covers the state of Michigan. 
fhe opportunity given the wife and mother of two sons stemmed from 
Krotzer's observation of her on-the-job performance as a combined 
secretary-statisticai clerk for OSHA. 
"T'ye never seen anyone more interested in advancing safety programs 
ae orking to i rove herself Krotzer says 
Mrs avenport suys ‘I've yrked in OSHA from the beginning 
and now I'm familiar th yw citations are issued. I'd like to get 
it tt icld d he It's a challenge afte all the years of 
being <¢ ecretary. 
Federal empl e ice 19352, Hrs iven t worked 18 1/2 years 
it Selfridge i I Bz 5 C hich were for the Strategic Air 
and (S 
ur i her ye wit Role nM, i earned six superior per- 
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Working hard and getting ahead are not new to Eleanor Davenport -- 
one of 12 children of a Detroit family headed by a father who worked as 
a laborer at Ford Motor Co. and a mother who was an industrious house- 
wife. 

"My father was a hard worker," Mrs. Davenport recalls, "and despite 
the size of our family, there was always more food at our house and 
room for other people than was true of many people then." 

A graduate of Detroit's Sidney D. Miller High School, Mrs. Davenport 
has taken courses at the University of Detroit. 

She received initial training in safety programs from OSHA staff in 
the Detroit Office and will soon begin going out as a trainee on 
compliance inspections to learn inspection techniques. 

Krotzer's efforts to get his secretary into compliance officer 
training began months ago. He had mentioned the training possibility 
to Mrs. Davenport several times when a woman representative of local 
employers' association cailed the OSHA office for information. 

When Mrs. Davenport finished giving the answers needed, the woman 
thanked her, then suggested she should become a compliance officer. 

The call tipped the scale, Mrs. Davenport recalls, and she soon told 
Krotzer she'd like the chance to try further training. 

Now both her husband and oldest son (20 years) are very proud of 
her, Mrs. Davenport says. 

The new career hasn't changed her in some respects -- she still 


home making, gardening and dancing (all safe pursuits). 
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WAGE CALENDAR FOR 1973 


WASHINGTON -- The collective bargaining schedule for 1973 will be heavier than in 


1972, but the size of deferred wage increases and the number of workers receiving them 


will be lower, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

At least 4.7 million workers are under major contracts that either expire in 1973 
or contain 1973 wage reopening provisions. This compares with about 2.8 million workers 
under contracts expiring or subject to reopening in 1972 and approximates the 1970 and 1971 
levels of 4.75 million workers. 

Several key industrial sectors will have a significant influence on bargaining, as 
negotiations will take place in the transportation (mainly railroads and trucking), 
construction, automobile and farm implement, electrical equipment, apparel, food, rubber, 
and retail trade industries. 

Deferred wage increases, i.e., those negotiated in earlier years and scheduled to 
become effective in 1973, will cover 4.9 million workers under major contracts (those 
covering 1,000 employees or more in the private nonfarm economy) and are scheduled to 
average 4.9 percent, or 24.2 cents. (These increases exclude possible cost-of-living 
adjustments, except for guaranteed minimums.) Scheduled deferred increases in 1972 
covered 6.7 million workers and averaged 6.1 percent, or 29.2 cents. 

In manufacturing, the average increase scheduled in 1973 for 2.1 million workers 
is 4.4 percent, or 18.5 cents, while in the nonmanufacturing sector the average scheduled 
deferred increase, covering 2.8 million workers, amounts to 5.3 percent, or 28.3 cents. 

Deferred wage-benefit package increases for 3.1 million workers in bargaining units 
covering 5,000 workers or more are scheduled to average 5.4 percent. The comparable 1972 
figure was 6.5 percent. 

In the nonmanufacturing sector, deferred increases will be most prevalent in the 
transportation industry where 1.1 million workers are scheduled to receive gains (mainly 
in railroads and trucking prior to contract expirations later in the year) and in communi- 


cations where some 650,000 workers will receive increases. 


-More- 
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ercent average 


million workers 


Overall, 


bargaining agreements 


Attached is a listing of selected major contract 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: These figures are 


expire in 1972 subsequent to late November; contracts whic X} sarlier in the 


but where negotiations were continuing; situs s where an agreement had been 


4 His 


reached but had not yet been approved by stabilization a s. Deferred increases 


have been included as they were negotiated by the parties, without regard to subsequent 


action by stabilization authorities.) 
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GOVERNMENT ISSUES UPDATE Of! 
JOB SAFETY AND HEALTH STANDARDS 
FOR CONSTRUCTION 





WASHINGTON - The ent of Labor comple its update of all 


ty: "Federa tegister Par October 18, 


ec 
fety and Health Standards - Par 1910 for General 


Industry" p “Be ra Register Par [ J October Il‘ 972, Occupational 


safety a leg standards - Parts 55-1919 for Maritime Industry" or 


Loi2, cupational Safety and 


"Federal Register, Part II, Decemb 


Health Standa rt 1926 for Construction Industry 
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Week of December 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
FEDERAL SAFETY, HEALTH LAW 





(Editors: Questions and answers about the Williams-Steiger 


Occupational Safety and Health Ac #ill be published periodically jn 
i ; ] 


this press 


Q. Where no standard exists covering a particular workplace hazard, 
is the employer free from all responsibilities? 


No, he must, as a 


general duty, furnish a place of employment 
that is free from recognized hazards that are causing or are likely to 


cause death or serious physical harm to his employees. 


Q. Will a variance in standards granted under OSHA be valid under 


another act such as the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, the Service 


Contract Act, the Construction Safety Act or the Maritime Safety Act? 


Yes. 


Q. Is there a time limit for an employee to report an injury? 
No, the duty to report is on the employer, not the employee. 
The employer must record the injury within six working days of receipt 


of information. 


Q. What is the immediate role of the States? 
Most States are working on developing State plans under Section 
18(b) for submission to the Secretary of Labor. Most States also have 
interim agreements under Section 18(h) and will continue enforcing their 


current State standards while they develop their new State plans. 








Dear Consumer 


A Consumer's 
Reading List 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
White House Office of Consumer Affairs 


Books on consumer 
every phase of day-to-day life 


affairs 


cover just about 
from food, drugs 


and cosmetics to cars, fraud and funerals. Some of 
these books are for easy reading ; others are for study 


and reference. 


Though by no means complete, here is a list of 
several recent books on consumer topics. While you 
and I might not agree with everything in them, they 


all contain interesting material. 


Chances are that 


most of them are in your local library. 


Consumer Beware! Your 
Food and What’s Done to It 
by Beatrice Hunter—A re- 
port on the food industry. 

Consumer Education Bib- 
liography by Office of Con- 
sumer Affairs——If this 
not in your local library, it is 
available for $1 from Super- 
intendent of Documents, 
ernment Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 
Don’t let the word “educa- 
tion” in the title scare 
This ook over 
publications on consumer sub- 
jects, including such books as 
Ruth Mulvey Harmer’s The 
High Cost of Dying, Ralph 
Nader’s What To Do With 
Your Bad Car and Sidney 
Margolius’ The Responsible 
Consumer. 

Consumer Housing by 
Pauline G. Garrett—Written 
to help the consumer avoid 
mistakes in selection, financ- 
ing, furnishing and landscap- 
ing a house. 

A Consumer’s Dictionary 
of Food Additives by Ruth 
Winter—Reference book in 
dictionary form listing both 
harmful and desirable in- 
gredients in packaged foods. 

Cosmetics: Trick or 
Treat? by Toni Stabile—Re- 
port on untested and poten- 
tially dangerous beauty prod- 
ucts. 

Eater’s Digest: the Con- 
sumer’s Factbook on Food 
Additives by Michael Jacob- 
son—A reference book that 
explains food ingredients. 

Great American Auto 


} L 
DOOK iS 


Gov- 


‘ 


you, 


lists 2000 


Repair Robbery by Donald A. 
Randall and Arthur S. Glick- 
man—Presents some advice 
on how to avoid dissatisfac- 
tion with auto repair shops. 

Guide to Federal Con- 
sumer Services by Office of 
Consumer Affairs—-This ref- 
erence book, which can be 
ordered for $1 from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, lists 
the consumer services avail- 
able from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

How To Get the Most for 
Your Food Dollar by Elinor 
3ruce—Lists savings infor- 
mation for the family food 
shopper. 

How To Pay Less for 
Life Insurance by Max 
Fogiel — Discusses alterna- 
tives available in low cost in- 
surance. 

Legal Protection for the 
Consumer by Paul Crown— 
Where and how to get legal 
help as a consumer. 

The Money Tree by Cath- 
erine Crook de Camp—De- 
scribes how to keep books and 
records, how to budget, how 
to buy stock, etc. 

The 1973 Buying Guide 
Issue of Consumer Reports 
by Consumers Union—Rat- 
ings for more than 2000 
brand name products based 
on Consumer Union’s inde- 
pendent tests as well as ad- 
vice on ‘household moving, 
auto insurance and_ small 
claims courts. 

Who Put the Con in Con- 
sumer? by David Sanford— 
Accounts of consumer fraud. 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT 


Employmer rogram (CEP), funded by the U. 


all manpower and related 


, 


need. At one stop, the worker 


training and other services 


was created by an act of Congress 


made a member of the 


>ommerce and a Department of 


funded by the U. Department of Labor to 


of men and women aged 16 through 21 who are out of 


work. It provides a wide range of human renewal 


in a residential setting. Emphasis is on basic 


training. 


passed by Congress in 1931, provides for the pay- 


wage rates to laborers and mechanics employed by 


on public construction. 
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